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comme elle ; le doute et le desespoir sont de 
grandes maladies que la race humaine doit 
subir pour accomplir son progres religieux ; — 
le cholera, ce vilain spectre, ce hideux monstre 
qui fait dresser les cheveux au genre humain — 
les bouleaux blancs semblaient une rangee de 
fantdmes dans leurs suaires ; les minces sta- 
tuettes . . . semblaient des volees d'esprits 
mysterieux charges de proteger le repos de 
cette muette cit? [Venise] ; les enfants sont 
beaux comme des petits anges ; mes peines 
sont comme un noir cortege d'ombres en deuil. 

One fact is worthy of note : figures of 
speech occur most frequently in those works of 
our author which were written under great 
emotional strain ; in her novels of country life 
they are not frequent ; the same is true of 
'Les Lettres d'un Voyageur,' especially 'Les 
nouvelles L. d'un V.,' and still more of 
' L'Histoire de ma vie.' This circumstance 
does not solve the question as to the accuracy 
of the latter, 1 " but it throws some light on it. 



Michigan State Normal School. 



A. LODEMAN. 



THE HAPPY LAND: FROM THE 
PHOENIX* 

(ascribed to cynewulf.) 

I have learned that there lieth, aloof to the eastward, 

Far hence, and far-famous, the fairest of lands ; 
Yet but few of earth's folk may set foot on its surface — 
God's might hath removed it from men's evil hands. 
'Tis a beautiful plain, all embowered with blessings — 

The fairest of fragrance that earth can afford — 
All peerless the island, and princely its Maker 
Who placed it there, proud, by the pow'r of his 
word. 
There a magical strain of melodious music, 

Unbarring the sky-door, floats down from above 
To the ears of the blest ones there waiting to hear it — 
A wide, winsome place, with its green woody grove. 
Nor there at all may rain nor snow 
Nor rough winds blow, 
Nor frost-blown wreath, 
Nor fire's fierce breath, 
Nor hailstorm's beat, 
Nor sunshine's heat, 
Nor hoar-frost old, 
Nor winter-cold, 
Warm weather's power, 
Nor wintry shower, 

10 G. Sand herself wrote to Louis Ulbach : " Cette histoire 
est vraie." 
"Translated from the Old-English. 



Deal out devastation, destruction or death. 
But the peaceful place lieth, all placid and happy, 
The beautiful land with its flowers all blooming ; 
No mountains rise up amid it, as among us, 
Nor do lofty cliffs lift themselves high up-looming, 
Nor dene nor dale, 
Nor caverned vale, 
Nor rocky mounds, 
Nor sloping grounds, 
No roughness nor ruggedness rises on high ; 
But the fair, noble field, like the perfume of flowers, 
Lies blooming with blisses beneath the broad sky. 
And the wise men have told us, we read in their 
writings, 
How that land, bright and happy, is higher by far, 
Twelve measures or more, than our loftiest mountain 

That lifts its high head under heaven's fair star. 
Calm and gentle the plain, and its sunny groves glisten, 

A joyous green forest the fruits never fall, 

But the trees stand attired in perpetual brightness, 

Just as God, in his goodness, commanded them all. 
In the winter and summer, the woods wear their foli- 
age, 
Not a leaf in the zephyr shall ever decay, 
Nor the sun, with its heat, ever scathe it and blight it, 

Till the world shall itself in the end pass away. 
Just as when, long ago, the great gulf of the waters, 

The sea-flood, encompassed the earth in its clasp, 
The good plain stood at all points secure and protected, 
Undefiled, (by God's grace,) 'gainst the waves' 
greedy grasp ; 
So still it shall stand, with its verdure still blooming, 

Till the coming of fire, the Judgment of God, 
When the house of the dead shall at last be uncovered, 
And the tombs of all men be upturned from their 
sod. 

In that country, no fierce persecutor nor foe, 
No weeping, nor wailing, nor token of woe, 
Old age with its weakness, nor poverty's want, 
Nor death with its grimness, so cruel and gaunt, 
Nor loss of life, 
Nor sin nor strife, 
Misfortune's lot 
There cometh not, 
Nor cruel wrack, 
Nor wealth's sad lack, 
Neither sorrow nor sleeping, nor troublesome sickness, 
Nor sharp change of weather, nor winter's wild 
storm, 
Breaking fierce neath the heavens, doth hurt any 
creature, 
Nor the hard frost's cold icicles bring any one harm. 
There no hail-storms can beat on the earth's stricken 
bosom, 
Cloudy tempests of wind, water whirled in the air — ■ 
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Spring forth streams, the most vvondrously splendid of 
fountains, 
And water the earth with their wavelets so fair ; 
The most winsome of floods, from the midst of the 
woodland, 
Break forth, ocean-cold, every month of the year, 
And play, in bright flashes, through plain and through 
forest ; 
For twelve times, according to God's own command, 
They must play o'er the ground of that glorious land, 
All joyous and sparkling and clear. 
There the trees droop with foliage and bright-flashing 
fruitage, 
Sacred leaves of the forest that never can fade ; 
Never fall on the fold of the earth fallow blossoms, 
The beauty of trees with their wide-spreading shade; 
On the trees the full branches are burdened 

always, 
And the fruit is renewed at all seasons and days. 
In the green grassy plain, stand the green flashing 
forests, 
The brightest of woodlands, adorned by God's 
might ; 
And that beautiful brightness shall never be broken, 
Where the perfume so sweet fills the land with 
delight. 
Forever and ever, this ever-green forest 

No changes of fragrance or hue shall attend, 
Till he who created it in the beginning 
Shall bring all the old works of yore to an end. 

William Rice Sims. 
University of Mississippi. 



INDO-EUROPEAN u AFTER 

CONSONANTS 

and the relation of roots stti, plii, dii, etc., to 

sto, plo, do. 

There exist unmistakable relations between 
some I.-E. roots belonging to the «/-series and 
others which move within the e, b or the e, 
series ; yet the nature of these relations has 
been so far an unsolved problem. We have, 
for instance, such roots as pleti and plo, the 
first represented in Germanic by Anglo-Saxon 
fleotan, O.H.G. fliozzan, etc., in Greek by 
nXsoo, nXooS, nXvvco, etc. ; in Latin by pluere ; 
in Sanskrit by plavate, plava, pluti, etc. ; the 
second by Gothic Jiodus, perhaps *fleps, 
Anglo-Saxon fldwan, fl&du, O. N. flda, etc., 
by Greek tcXoogj, 7tXoon/p, ttXgqtoI. Other 
instances are : roots steu : ste, .rA?=German 
Staude (I.-E. stnta) ; English stud (I.-E. sttitd-) ; 
Greek 6r6a, 6rvXos; Sanskrit sthu-rd: Ger- 



manic standan, sto-la sto-ra-(Old Norse storr) ; 
Greek 16nfi.11 ; Sanskrit tishthami, etc. ; — roots 
greu(gru): gre(gr)=O.H.G. kr6n (I.-E. grou- 
no)\ Greek ypv^oo : Germanic kra(j)an, O.H. 
G. chramch, etc. Greek yspavos; — roots 
streu : strd{str)=German stroh (I.E. strouo-) ; 
Gothic straujan: Latin sterno, Greek 6r/joav- 
vvfn ; Sanskrit strnomi; roots suit : sne= 
Greek rem : rt/xoo. Roots sku : ska=G<txm&n 
Scheuer (Germanic skeur'io) O.N. skuggi (Ger- 
manic skuuan) Latin scutum, obscurus, etc. : 
Germanic ska-mo, ska-du, etc. These ex- 
amples may suffice ; they might easily be 
multiplied, and it is largely a question of 
discretion how far one should go in identifying 
such parallel forms. We limit ourselves to 
safe working material and use only such roots 
as are both in meaning and in form so similar 
that they naturally seem to belong in the 
same category. Indeed they have been clas- 
sed together by most writers, and where they 
have been kept apart, it was only on account 
of the one difficulty which I intend to treat 
here. The question is, How can we reconcile 
the I.-E. vowel series hi, ou, u (tin) ti («) with 
0, e, a, or even with the e, ^-series ? One 
solution of the problem has been suggested 
by Schulze 1 ; according to him, the consonantal 
u was dropped after o, e in forms like I.-E. 
*plbu-tu (Gothic flodus). This has been ac- 
cepted by Bremer, among others, in his essay 
on Germanic e* ; yet it may be said that Bremer 
only touches upon this question as a side issue, 
and in the main Schulze's idea has not met 
with recognition by philologists. Indeed, it 
leaves so many difficulties unexplained, be- 
sides necessitating a rather extensive sweep 
of analogy, that we feel justified in looking for 
another explanation. 

It may be well first to correct a few inaccu- 
racies which, in looking over the literature 
concerned with this subject, I find in G. 
Meyer's ' Greek Grammar.' On page 65 it is 
stated that the Greek 00, treated in § 56, is e in 
Gothic, a in O.H.G. The sentence should 
read, Gothic o, O.H.G. uo. — On page 66, the 
author says : 

" Wz. yi'co erkennen, durch Metathese oder 
suffixales o entstanden, daher mit durchgehen- 
dem oo." 

1 Ktihn's Zs. xxvii. 2Paul und Braune : Beitrage, xi. 



